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constituencies, except Trinity College. Should the two Chambers
disagree, the question was to be decided, but only after the lapse of
two years, in joint session by a majority. In the original draft Irish
members, to the number of eighty, were to be retained at West-
minster, but not to vote on questions affecting Great Britain ex-
clusively. This " in and out " clause was subsequently dropped,
and the Irish members were retained for all purposes.
The Bill, after prolonged discussion, was pushed through the
House of Commons by the amazing energy of Mr. Gladstone, but in
the Lords it was thrown out by 410 to 41 (Sept. 8tb). An immediate
appeal to the country might have given Mr. Gl: ,x~ -.ic the mandate
he wanted to deal with the House of Lords ; or it ~ >ght not. Denied
the opportunity of bringing the matter to an issue, Mr. Gladstone
decided that his part in the great drama was played. Weighed
down by mcieasing infirmity of sight and hearing, and sincerely
desiring a quiet interval between the turmoil of politics and the
grave, he resigned office in March, 1894. The interval he had craved
lasted four years. He emerged fiom his retirement to plead the
cause of the Armenian Christians m 1S&G, but on May 19th, 1808,
after some months of suffering, he passed away.
Noble tributes were paid to his memory in both Houses of Par- Death of
liament, his body lay m state in Westminster Hall, and was afterwards Gladstone
buried in the Abbey. One of the ablest of his lieutenants has since
painted his portrait in colours which will never fade. For a final
appreciation of a statesman who played so large a part m contem-
porary affairs, who excited in unusual measure alike admiration and
detestation, the time has not, perhaps, arrived. But this much may
be said. Though lacking the simplicity and directness characteristic
of Bright, he was a consummate orator. Endowed by nature with
a commanding presence and a sonorous voice, he acquired by art
an extraordinary command of language and uncommon felicity of
illustration. As a debater he was not equal to Disraeli, lacking his
imperturbable temper and hiN sense of humour; and although he
could rouse intense enthusiasm among his followers, he cannot be
said, like Peel, to have " played on the House like an old fiddle ".
Great as an orator he was still greater as a man; mai vcllous in the
versatility of his interests, and touching life on many sides; a
genuine scholar of the old Oxford School, and a devoted son of the
Anglican Church. As a statesman his greatest strength lay in
finance. He had been admirably trained m the school of Peel, and
he was, throughout his career, a jealous guardian of the public purse.
Perhaps he spent too much of his ministerial life at the Treasury;
undoubtedly he spent too much of his public life in the House of
Coaimons. Consequently his statesmanship was of the strictly
parliamentary type; his gaze Vras too closely concentrated upon
tactics, sometimes, as in 1884-1885, with disastrous results To say